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    Online to get offline.—McKenzie Wark, Raving (2023)

    To speak truth and live truth right now you kind of have to cause harm.—Adrienne Elise, via Masha Tupitsyn

    English is a culture specifically crafted by divine providence to do apocalypse with.—@Outsideness, 2 January 2023

    The Venerable Bede relates how Pope Gregory I, upon encountering two boys in a slave market, is told they are Angles. This word itself then tells him that they and their people are destined to be ‘coheirs’ of the angels, and through Bede’s ears—or imagination—the prophetic slippage enters history. In this moment, English vindicates itself definitively. Solemn Providence is initially exemplified.—Nick Land, ‘Why We Need The Canon Wars’, 21 February 2023

		
Dean Kissick in a one-off angelicism film01 tee from the 9 August screening, pictured the weekend before 9/11 in 2023.

WHAT THE DOG BROUGHT IN

Someone should write about—or will have already written about, somewhere—Nick Land’s turn to God, to ‘divine providence’ (this phrase he repeats on the timeline) in connection to admitting fault with his hopes for bitcoin, and how this relates to his reading of Conrad, angels, an implied angelicism in the anglo-. According to Land, divine providence—also called solemn—is what vindicates. It vindicates for example the global role of the English language as a kind of universal testing-ground: a function forcer for apocalypse and ang(el)-effects. Angelicism is the way English vindicates itself definitively.

Land’s gesture in his recent three-part essay on the English tradition is as if to come back round into his own English from afar (Shanghai, China as a sub for Conrad’s heart of darkness Outer Station), like a Kurtz who is never brought back home or dragged in. Something of a final reckoning, the use of English here is hardly incidental. Land sounds more English than ever, and full of angel shards, adopting the less modern resources of the still global language to sound them out. ‘We shall be unfathomably religious’, he writes, ‘as we enter into the apocalypse of our tongue.’

In addition, interestingly, Land has already fathomed the language of crypto and AI as thoroughly angelicist—more precisely, as the the place of ‘Kantian angelic mind’. Yet another angel appears in Land’s English when he discusses Bitcoin itself. He writes,

    Bitcoin not only philosophizes in the manner of a man—although this is its certain prospect—but also finally in the way of an angel, or a lesser god. The ‘intellectual intuition’ (Intellektuelle Anschauung) that is for Kant a mortal impossibility, is for Bitcoin an operational principle. It is destined to close upon itself, and thus know itself. By becoming time, Bitcoin promises an exhibition of unleashed thought, in a way no introspective anthropology ever can.

Bitcoin is an angel. Bitcoin is more than a human doing philosophy, it is an angel doing philosophy. By becoming pure time, its status as philosophical angel is destined from the start. This can only happen to it and for it. Angelicism as financial super-intelligence and leverage is alone vindication, alone completion. That English heart-rhymes with angels is the internal system of historical vindication itself.

Working on a different layer however, Land is not quite as optimistic, posting on X that the fact ‘that Bitcoin is highly correlated with all the things it was supposed to hedge against has been the most embarrassing thing in my life for over a year now’. He adds, ‘Bodycount of a planetary apocalypse in which Bitcoin doesn’t behave like that is so much lower it’s simply tragic’. Land at first gives an overtly angelicist account of Bitcoin but then seems to increasingly swap it out for an English and canonic account of angelicism where immunity to disbelief (the opposite of what ‘the English’ are) is further tested out. AGI still counts here as angelicist phenomenon, despite apparent rigging of the vindication system. What he wants to prove is the Angel itself as limit to disbelief, and this, and little else, is the key to solemn providence.

    This is to state the reality minimally, proofed against even the most corrosive atheism. Eternity throbs with angels. Is this metaphysics of intelligence subsumption something that cannot (even by the English) be finally disbelieved? I suspect that many might be tempted to initially contest it. Nevertheless, in the end, you will submit. Solemn Providence requires it.

Even the English cannot test to nothing what is coming in general intelligence. Immunity to disbelief is a more post-biologically tenacious possibility than its supposed opposite (English pragmatism, post-god). We may contest all this, Land says, but will finally submit.

HORROR MOVIE TEMPLATE

In March this year Land also wrote about ‘what the dog brought in’, an exceptionally vague and English phrase denoting the familiar but also the excessively indeterminate that comes in from the outside. In this case, nobody knows what the dog brought in; we only know the phrase itself is very English, as if given as a proof. Land fulfils the dream of every abstract horror movie to leave the object that terrifies without any features—save here that a dog brings it in.

The text ‘What The Dog Brought In’ appears to be a story, and the dog in question is called Carrie. Perhaps Carrie is Carrie simply because all she does is that, carry in the Thing that even John Carpenter couldn’t have fully imagined (in Carpenter films the thing always has some co-ordinates).

    Whatever the thing was, it wasn’t moving.

Whatever the thing was, or now is, Land will say here that it has an uncertain or extraordinary relation to death. The thing ‘looked dead in some way, rather than merely inanimate, whether or not it had ever been alive’; the thing ‘made nothing evident, besides its being beyond dead’; the thing causes fascination by way of its ‘extraordinary lifelessness’; and when it comes to the daughter in the scene, Marylou, ‘something far deathlier engrossed her’, and this is unmistakably the thing.

Death exceeding itself (going beyond death) is part of what makes the object so indeterminate, and yet so irreversibly fascinating and engrossing. When Marylou’s father shoots himself in the head because of the thing carried in by Carrie, his death is nothing to her precisely because it is only death. Impeccably modern horror—unthinkable—is precisely death’s excess over itself. Thanatology reaches out—into something undesignated—and this is the X where every non-representative horror flic self-limits.

A first inaccurate attempt to describe what is happening would be as a falling in love. What is beyond dead is falling in love because once the inception point is reached, one cannot go back. In that sense, falling in love is terrifying since it indicates sheer irreversibility of life-traces (unavoidable generation, collapsing into, vanishing, unstoppable sex, wanting to die for the other).

    Nothing caught within its slipstream would ever leave.

Love is like that, especially when we (all the time) pretend it isn’t. Love appears as ‘impossible speed, inwardly directed, and opaque to every sense’. Love is beyond abstract horror because in it I apprehend not only the death of the other—of you, of me as you—but what it means for death to exchange places with the beyond-death. I love you so much that I want us both to die; but it’s not that either, since what I really want for you and I is beyond what can be fixed—alien to fixity, absolute stillness, ‘infinite slowness’ (Messiaen).

In the story humans are indifferent compared with and with regard to this thing that is beyond death. Their indifference in view of it is not the biotic indifference (sheer diversity) that marks out the human in Shakespeare according to Girard; it’s simply what remains cold in relation even to the beating heart. As Land writes without scruple,

    A beating heart could not prevent her from being gone.

That saying this could be merely descriptive (there is indeed nothing in the beating of a heart that prevents one from being gone) also means the statement is as alien to feeling as it is to the opposite. Simple indifference to all things that live has nothing to do with anything, least of all us. Indifference really is—indifferent.

THE TRAP

What Land describes is a trap. Human genesis engrosses us. And since we are it, we can’t get out. After this—or rather during this—we see it isn’t just death, and the ordering of acceptance we relied on no longer works. Nobody in the family scene in ‘What The Dog Brought In’ can simply accept death beyond death. That’s just not how it is. Death beyond death doesn’t work that way. As soon as we think it, it traps us. The concept of what is beyond death is torture itself. But no less or more so than God, the word ‘God’, since God is torture too—God is a traitor. The notion (the beyond death) exists. The notion of this X exists, and so we shall use it.

The notion of the end is itself irreversible. Entropy doesn’t argue with us or against us; it just is. That a universe may also die means there is something more than death. This, at least, is how we may read off what Land says—perhaps less angelicially.

BETWEEN DEATH AND DEATH

As soon as Land admits what is beyond death, he himself brings in something else. And it’s always possible that no sooner than he admits as much, he passes back into the circle of immunity to disbelief he names ‘solemn providence’. What’s beyond death indicates a supreme plasticity in the conceptuality of death. The history of the concept of death is indeed a history, and so can change—be subject to change. Land doesn’t give the direction of the change, only that, formally speaking, there is something worse or further on.

The form of death changes, splits:

    There were two ways of being dead, she supposed. The difference between them might have been nothing, or it might not. Something could be dead by never having lived, or it could be dead by having lived, and then ceasing to. This, though, was or did neither. Or, perhaps it did one, or both, but to a point of excess that broke from them. Its way of being dead absolutely over-shadowed any conceivable type of not living. It was dead beyond all comparison. This was so unthinkable that it drew curiosity in after it.

There is, perhaps, a difference between death and itself. That there may not be such a difference is also important here. It means that death is subject to a perhaps. But this ‘perhaps’ that conditions death, as it were, always leaves room for worse still. To be this thing dragged in is to be ‘dead beyond all comparison’. Even the dead body of a father is nothing in relation to it. Curiosity is sucked into it like a refrigerator beyond the horizon line of a black hole.

ACTIVE FORGETTING

The function of the human is to wish to obliviate what is beyond death. When Nietzsche identifies the active force of forgetting, characterized as a ‘doorkeeper to consciousness’, as an unconscious or preconscious faculty within human psychology, one that has a structural relation to both conscious and unconscious parts of the mental economy, this obliviation is what he means. In reaching the thought of what is beyond death, the human can only deny. In terms of pure structure, we only ever deny what is undeniable. Denial is structured by what is beyond death from the start. That is the only real architectonics.

But what is beyond death (and beyond its two forms) must at the same time have scattered the steady structuring role of human forgetting into further disarray. We want to unsee it, but can’t. It is this ‘can’t’ that will come to define everything at stake (see below).

    There was exactly one thing worse than seeing whatever it was, and that was not seeing it. For it to be out of sight would be terrifying in a way that she knew she couldn’t endure. To have shared a world with it, unknowingly, was already to have stumbled blindly through desolations exceeding all concept of disaster. That couldn’t be allowed to happen again. Anything at all would be easier to accept than that.

Strange economy of acceptance, whereby not accepting the thing (active forgetting) is a fate worse than what is worse than death. Absolute forgetting of this thing—which is always possible—seems like a comfort, but would actually be unbearable in a strict sense.

If the beyond death is engrossing and fascinating, just like falling in love, it is because it allows us to locate active forgetting as a toy, a bauble, a form of cheap technology, like cinema for example. We see forgetting as it is. We remember that forgetting of what already brings in a concept is almost impossible.

KISS OF (BEYOND) DEATH

If this thing is what the dog brought in, it’s already part of the human rhythm by virtue of being something like a routine adjustment. One could even say it has to do with the human kiss. In McKenzie Wark’s new book Raving she speaks of something called ‘enlustment’. This enlustement takes place at what she she calls ‘the end of the world’, at rave sites in New York city for example. The rave is alerted to online (notifications, alerts, dms, posters), but takes place offline. One goes online for dms, to work out enlustment for later. One goes online to get off on and at the end of the world.

In getting offline because it’s the end of the world—and because acceptance of this is no worse than forgetting—Wark discovers sex as such. She calls it enlustment, but we can also call it the sex of sex. This is what she passes through online to get to. For example,

    Sometimes the I comes back online in flesh just to read the dials.

Or,

    Online to get offline.

Or,

    Not before I order some good-quality audio earplugs online as a gift.

Or, as if finally dressing for it,

    They compliment me on my skirt and ask where it’s from. Have to admit I got it on online, from Dolls Kill. A brand called Current Mood. Black with the word OFFLINE in white, in English and Japanese katakana. Sometimes the best thing about raves is they get us offline for hours.

I come online to get off. I come back online when I’ve been offline to find you, to invite you off. To invite you to get off. Because it’s the end of the world. I dm you because it’s the end of the world. Let’s get off because it’s the end of the world. Because there is no human love. I love you, in the end, only because there is no human love. They call this human love, but it isn’t. This is why I say I am in love with you.

GETTING OFF AT THE END OF THE WORLD

I contemplate what it means to be sexual with someone online in 2023. I come online to tell them to ring me because all I have is a burner phone. I make a joke about how it’s not really a burner phone, it’s just a dummy phone. Or a medieval phone. I try and make them laugh, as if that would take it all away. I tell them about the history of the telephone, as if I knew anything. I tell them I don’t know anything. Anything about the history of the world. About the end of the world. About the history of the telephone. I ring them to tell them this. To make them come online.

I start talking on the phone to them about Wet Brain, about how in the midst of what we called the vibe shift there was the phone. I tell them on the phone about how nobody noticed this. Though this is an exaggeration. How weird it was for the phone to be there, I say to them, amid all this other technology. I say to them on the phone I hate cinema, that it feels false. That I don’t wish to be surrounded by dumb technology. When I go offline for long enough, the internet feels so slow and stupid. The internet is so stupid, I say.

Then, eventually, we kiss on the phone. Kissing takes place on the phone. And I don’t know what to say. For a moment I have nothing to say. For thirty minutes I almost have nothing to describe.

Wark says enlustment is ‘to feel body as an intense kernel of expansive lust indifferent to ongoingness’. Ongoingness names for her the alibi of hoping for something later. We have to learn to be without hope, she says. To only want the present. To be hopefree. As we become more and more impossible, we become hopefree.

SELF-KISSING ON THE PHONE

I can hear her sucking her fist, her hand, her fingers. The sound almost removes me from thought, I think. While realizing it doesn’t. Because nothing ever has. Even on heroin I noticed the holes in being.

    The way she kisses—so luscious, exploratory, lively. A little biting. I can’t quite figure out how to bite back, unable to think.

When I read Wark on raving and kissing, I don’t quite believe her. I’m immune by now to any narrative act. It seems to me it’s sad, to keep on thinking something should happen. That a kiss exists. That we are about to either forget or remember. Ongoingness always kicks back in, like Land’s virtual relapsing, his immunity to disbelief. His solemn providence.

The same night that we kissed for the first time on the phone, you made this noise that kept breaking my heart for days to come. Right now, it breaks me open, this noise. It was a noise of obstinacy suddenly exposed. A cherished kind of stubbornness. I couldn’t tell if you were clinging to the kiss about to happen, or wanted it all to be still so real. But of course it also meant none of that. I don’t know what your noise meant. But it was the sound you made as a nearly gentle threat before our own enlustment, before that

        enfolding bloom of lust, extruding out of bodies, toward each other. Detached from past or future, expanding into hot time. It’s not like xeno-euphoria, into the cool otherness of xeno-flesh. It is into the sludgy banality of the mammalian body.

When it came to this enfolding bloom of lust on the dummy phone, on the flip phone to iphone call (old world to new), all I had left was the noise, the noise I wanted to trace back through an imaginary family lineage of repression or religious dumbing down, or to the way I must hurt you. The noise that seemed to dig in, to want. To still want to acquire. To be ongoing.

BEYOND DEATH BEYOND GAIN

Land’s thing without features intensifies and complicates any relation of possession. It suggests that even falling in love is invaded by this thing beyond death, because if fascination is there, it could also be in the kiss. The problem is always the desire for being, or what Wark calls ‘ongoingness’. I could hear you saying in your noise that you wanted. You want what I don’t think is there. It was gone, I thought. I can’t.

The world is gone, and I can’t.

    ‘I can’t’, he said. Bear it, do anything, make sense of this, all at once. ‘I can’t’.

No, she said. I can. You . . . can.

In another mood I could too, and wanted, still. I still-wanted. I stillwanted. I want you.

It was as if I said the following.

I want to be fucked by your sound again. By sounds. By ongoingness without future. By distance without future. I’m not only in love with your voice, I want to be railed by it. Me and you are fucking at a distance without ongoingness. But we’re still fucking, and, sometimes, this fucking is the sound of all I ever wanted.

We’re fucking, and it’s not online; but it’s not in the real world either. The kiss on the phone upbraids me because I want it to be real; but I don’t want any of it to be real either. I’ve given up on the real. I’ve come round. I’ve gone over. I’m so over, so gone. I’m ready to die.

WITHOUT OPTIMISM

There is a thinness to Wark’s conception of rave that is attractive, almost real to me. When she speaks of ongoingness, it is severely limited, an ongoingness only ‘for now’:

    An ongoingness possible—for now—only because it silences all that which will end it. Not much, perhaps, but it keeps some of us in animated life.

Kissing beyond death is not much either, even though sometimes it feels like everything, an engrossment that is all too subtle. To kiss you through the phone is to be animated for now—feeling it till more than death. Till the deathlier.

The phone itself is oceanic, I tell you. I tell you this on the phone. It suddenly seems like the phone has no edges and no corners. The phone floods us and then we kiss in the middle of it. If I feel anxious all the time as well, it’s because one is on the edge. One can’t even. One can’t even call the deathlier something else—for example Shoah.

    There is merit in sharing the pessimism. Everyone is experiencing it. Helps us all feel our way through it.

But I don’t see any help in it. I see and feel that all solutions have failed. Everything we tried didn’t work. And finally I love somebody. No, I think I mean nobody. And finally I love nobody. I even tell you this, that I finally love nobody. I say so to emphasize the word finally, which nobody seems to hear. They just hear the loving nobody, and not the finally. They say the loving nobody is unbearable, too much, not true. I say, what about the end. Am I not allowed to love nobody, finally, at the end?

LAND AND THE ANGELS REBOOT
		

In coming back to English angels and angelicism, Land seems syntactically certain, for example that,

    What needs to be believed will be believed, when needed.

True love and belief will find you in the end, he says. What will finally be believed, will be believed finally. Such is the primacy of belief over a disbelief which, to be real, would have to be unmoored from being as such—which is to say, in another sense, angelically plaited. English angelicism vindicates the immunity to disbelief proven way back when in Anglo-manic angelical history; and yet something like American angelicism threatens to break out, to trash even what Land reckons will be believed, whether we like it or not. At least two angelicisms, and two competing (more than dead) angels failing to keep any kind of watch.

Here Land’s belief—his religion, his faith—shows up with almost psychotic lack of hesitation.

    Peoples without veneration for their angels are done.

He acts as if to come back home like Kurtz from the unknown X even if he stays put in China, on the outer shore of something deathlier even than angelicist global English as a fundamental reserve that turned out to be lethal all the way through to the United States.

When Land in his work on Englishness finally comes back round to Heart of Darkness, it is enough to make one homesick for everything. He tracks Conrad from a great distance, but also up close to already stolen resources across the world. It is the ‘outer edge of English that we touch upon’, and how the English have a unique talent for darkness and its displaced heart. The ‘(unnamed, ocean-edging) Outer Station’ must figure as Shanghai, but this time there is nobody to bring Land back in like Carrie. Besides, who would now wish to be brought in like that, and to what exact effect? The things of darkness being enough to let fly the pointless suicides of fathers. But the indirect references to a remote nostalgia are clear:

    Yet Kurtz, too, in the end, is mostly missed. He is English only in the way of the English, which is to say by adoption, translation, and admixture.

It is hard for Land’s language in the end to not notice that Kurtz is brought back in just like that which the dog brings colloquially and on the global stage. A madness transfixes us at the apparent end of the account. Kurtz is to ‘be brought back, and out, into us’ and it is ‘nothing less than Solemn Providence that calls for him to be fetched back to English, to the Outer Station’. But, Land says, his soul was mad.

FATIGUE

Fatigue is part of the noise and even when I give up on this for the night, turning off the phone, I realize I have stayed up too late again to be with America all the way. I say, there is still a difference between one moment without future and another, and kissing you helps me for an instant even if it expands the damage I can never calm from or don’t even want to at this stage. I say without believing a thing anymore, like an ancient technology now more than dead, there’s something riotous and solemn about the way you kiss yourself for me on the phone.
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